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REPORT OF THE XIth YEAR. 



E Report now issued is only the seventh that has 
fay] published, but we have dated it from the year of 
faipg the foundation Stone, Nov. 1 Uh A. I). 1818. <" 
Old (Collegiate Institutions have not, we believe, made 
periodical statements to the public, but the founder of 
the \n rlo-Chinese College, adopted the practice of mo- 
dern limes, to.state annually to the public its proceedings. 

As the plan of study is nearly thu same from year to 
year, then; cannot be much of novelty to narrate: still 
to the friends of the Institution the record of its proceed- 
ing must possess some interest. The College is aa 
effort of pure benevolence. The Donors and Subsi Ti- 
ters look for no return, but the consciousness of doing 
good. To aid the diffusion of literature, knowledge, 
and the Christian religion without respect of Nation, 
Colour, or Persuasion, among the Inhabitants of East-, 
ern Asia, especially the Chinese-language Nations, is 
the fundamental object of the Institution, which has not 
for a moment been departed from. 

The Anglo-ehinese College has experienced, during 
the short. period of its existence, both encouragements 
and discouragements. Among the latter is the disre- 
gard of its affairs which, in some instauces, has fol- 
lowed a departure of its early friends from these coun- 
tries. . And another discouragement is a feeling which 
has grown up among some wUo aided it entirely ou 
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religious accounts, that it does not tend so much to the 
furtherance of the Gospel as preaching does. As if 
Native Preachers could in the ordinary course of Pro- 
vidence, be in.slructed that they may instruct others, 
but by some similar Institution. Another circumstance 
that has damped our spirits is, the early death of two of 
its officers, who were zealously affected in its behalf, and 
well qualified toconduct its affairs.especially in the Chi- 
nese Department; viz. the Rev. Dr. Milne and the Rev, 
D. Collie. Divine Providence, which is the sovereign and 
all wise will of God, was pleased to remove, in early life, 
these two devoted men; to whom it is difficult to find* 
cessors. The Rev. Mr. Smith, who officiated as Chinese 
Professor last year, having lost his health has been ob- 
liged to return to Europe, quitting at once the College 
and Mission. 

But on the other hand the Almighty has not left us 
without encouragement. The College has produced 
Milne's Sacred Edict, Collie's translation of Confucius 
and numerous instructive Christian Books and Tracts 
in Chinese. And it has been honored in diffusing a 
savour of true religion extensively, as well as mediately 
effecting the conversion of souls to God. Leang a fu was 
the first fruits; and since our last report, another of the 
Students, having given evidence of sincere Christian 
piety, has, by baptism, been received into the Christian 
Church. In addition to these things, it is encouraging 
that many of our Friends remain steadfastly attached to 
the College. The enlightened and benevolent Patron 
whose name appears first on our list has most liberally 
assisted our Funds a third time. And the earliest friend 
of Milne, Colonel Farquhar, does not forget us. Friends 
around us also, in China and in the Straits, who look at 
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, and know us, continue their liberal support. This 
ii encouraging, when those who cannot see us, and 
Know not the up-hill work to be performed, drop off. 

The Honorable the Court of Directors has sanctioned, 
with their accustomed liberality, the monthly allow- 
ance first granted by the Honorable Mr. Fullerton, 
povernor of Pinang. The Number of Chinee Youths 
jn the College, who receive a literary and Christian edu- 
cation by the bounty of British Christians, has increas- 
t (l, and the Funds of the Institution, on its present li- 
mited scale, including the allowance of Government, 
are about adequate to its annual expenditure, as long as 
a Missionary of the London Society fills the office of 
Principal, on a trifling annual Salary from the College. 
For these things we " thank God and take courage 
ponld the College support tvvo European Teachers, 
wholly devoted fo it, the arrangement is very desirable. 

The Grammatical work, in Latin and Chinese, com- 
posed by Catholic M issionarics and presented in MS. 
by the Noble Donor of £ 1,200, besjde Books cone rn- 
jng China, h^s been unavoidably delayed. The great 
number of Chinese characters required to be engraved, 
and other circumstances, have impeded the cbmfrietiori 
of the work far beyond the term anticipated by the 
President; but daily attention is still paid to it, and it 
will he published with all practicable despatch. 

Master John Robert Morrison is still in the College, 
and acts in the double capacity of Student and Usher. 
He attends chiefly to Chinese from which he translates 
as an exercise ; and, into which he is essaying to render 
Fenelon's pious reflexions. He instructs the Junior Stu- 
dents in English and the elements of European learning. 
The course of Study for the Youths is much the same 
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as heretofore ; but for the information of the Donors 
and subscribers -We again repeat the statement. 

The number of students on the ho iks is thirty; 
twenty two of whom are regularly admitted on tiin t'onn- 
dation. They are divided into four rlnsae*. Thosri'of 
the first Class Inn e attended to the Clements of mental 
Philosophy, to Astronomy and Geography with the use of 
the Globes. --They have committed the instructions which 
they receive on these subjects to memory, and are fre- 
quently examined on the nature of what they learn. 
They are reading Moivll's history of Greece which 
is explained to them in Chinese; and they daily trans- 
late a portion of it out of English into Chinese.* They 
also write a translation out of a Chinese book into En- 
glish almost daily, and commit to memory both the 
original and the translation. They are going through 
Bonnycastle'a Arithmetic a second time, in the know, 
ledge of which they are tolerably well versed. Once a 
week they translate a short portion out of Joyce's scien- 
tific dialogues. Their attention on the sabbath in en- 
gaged with the treatise on the soul by the late Dr. 
Milne, in which they appear much interested. Its phi. 
losophical and theological statements tend to aid their 
conceptions of the .subject of mental Philosophy. They 
manifest. considerable inquisitiveness on the nature of 
the human spirit,— its powers, and its capacity for suffer, 
ing or enjoyment in a future state. Several of thorn 1uiv e 
obtained a correct theoretical knowledge of Christianity, 
and appear fully convinced of. ibs infinite tsuperiority to 
their own systems of iPaffanism. This and the next 
two classes read the English Scriptures together duiiti- 
the week,.** well as on the Sabbath. 
The students of the second class are employed in 1 1 
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study of their own language, in the knowledge of which 
they have made some progress during the year. They 
an reading on the evidences of Christianity in Chinese. 
Portions of their exercises on this subject are translated 
into English for them to commit to memory. They 
are studying Arithmetic and are at present in decimals. 
They translate out of Chinese into English, and after 
the translation is corrected, commit both it and the 
original to memory. They write English copies daily, 
and are learning Murray's small edition of his gram- 
mar whirli they apply practically as they proceed. 
They attend to Geography and the use oftheGh»bes 
once a week. Instruction on this subject is given in 
Chinese as well as English when it is thought they 
do not understand the latter. They are accustomed to 
the exercise of parsing and verbal translation. The 
third class are occupied with learning English nnd 
Chinese; arithmetic; writing, and translating. They 
commit to memory a small book of Chinese and En- 
glish sentences on various subjects. The fourth Class 
attend principally to Chinese, together with the elements 
of English. Religious instruction is imparted to the stu- 
dents daily as well as on the Sabbath, when they all 
attend public worship. Their attendance generally is 
regular, and their diligence in learning commendable. 

The Student Shaou tih, who translated Stock., clav.s 
into Chinese, and who left the College from fear of the 
triad Societv, has been employed, since Ins return to 
China, as Imperial Interpreter of western languages at 
the Court of Peking. He set off for the Cap.tal .n 

July, 1829. " . . 

We know not whether the labours of the P res. den , 
although, non-resident, should be entirely overlooked. 
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He is still wholly devoted to Chinese : and has recently 
compiled a Vocabulary of the Canton Dialect in two 
volumes, containing idiomatic phrases, &c< «hich is 
printing at the Honorable Company's Pros in China. 
Also four volumes in Chinese, entitled the " l Inistiaa 
Domestic Instruc tor, '* nave been composed I13 him, ami 
are about to be published. They contain the Argument 
of Paley's Natural Theology ;— of his Evidence* (,t 
Christianity ; and his discriminating characteristics be- 
tween true and false miracles; an Introduction to Ho- 
ly Scripture, elucidating the chronology, history, doc- 
trines and precepts of Divine Revelation. This Pact (A 
the work consists of two Volumes. The third is a help 
to devotion containing a translation of the morning and 
evening Prayers, the Litany, and the Collects, of the En- 
glish Church. The last Volume is miscellaneous, COM- 
taining an explanation of the Celestial Glob.;; an ( nu- 
meration of the States of Europe; and a brief Statement 
of the great leading facts of the French Revolution. 
These were written at the request of Chinese officers, 
and are mere sketches. The rest of the Volume con- 
taiu Religious and Moral Essays, with short N.ups, 
composed at different periods of the Authors stay in 
China. 

A Lady in China has appropriated £ 100 to print these 
Volumes in an uniform and good type. The Prayer Book 
and Homily Society have requested to have printed 2000 
copies of the Prayers, Litany, and Collects at their ex- 
pense ; Sir George Thomas Staunton having revised and 
approved the Translation. But strict Translation is very 
difficult; and never can possess the ease and perspicuity 
of original Composition. 

Several Copies of a Newspaper in the Chinese Lan- 
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pnnge, have been published agreeably to the wish of two 
Gentlemen who gave a sum of money to try tbe experi- 
ment. But there are so few writers in Chinese and so 
Cacti to do, often in the midst of indisposition, that 
tins uu.ms of diffusing knowledge has not yet received 
Ee degree of attention which is desirable. In those al. 
n;„lv printed, news from China likely to interest the 
Native readers; some articles of European intelligence; 
paragraphs illustrative of European science, history, re- 
ligimi. and morals are introduced. An extract from the 
Rev. Mr. Medhurst's Chinese and European Chronology 
compared, which throws light on ancient Scripture 
History, is inserted in one of them. 

As a conservator of Chinese knowledge among Eu- 
ropeans and British Subjects in particular, for all useful 
and benevolent purposes; ami as a means of d.flus.ng the 
Christian Religion, we respectfully invite the attention 
nnd liberality of the Chrisuan Public to the Anglo- 
Chinese College. 

ThoHnn. H.E.I.Compnny.-Monthly Sub- ^ ^ Q 

scnptimi ' ■ • " " " ' ' ''" Zj* ' 

Sir G. T. Summon, B art. L L. U., «C. «*. iQQQ Q 

(3rd. Donation). ' 500 

('. Marjorilwnks, Esq j 0rt q 

W; H. C. Plowden, Esq ^ 

J. C. Smith, Esq f)0 

C, M iji.nl). mks, Esq <-,q 

3. J icksou, Esq « l0 

J. II. Asttll, Esq 50 

J. 1'u. vps. Esq 50 

J. It. Reeves, Esq 50 

J|. H. Lindsay, Esq 50 

T. Di nt, Esq 50 

Lieut. Blake. R N 100 

P. II. Smith Esq 100 

William Jardine, Esq 50 

H. M. Clarke, Esq 
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S. Dont, Esq 

L Mntheaan, Esq, owe half for I he Chinese 

Newspaper 

W. While. Esq '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.I'.'." 

Capi .iti F.im r, H. C. S. Orwell " 

R. Hualeston, Esq ; 

F. R. College. Esq 

A. Tuomson, Esq 

Rev. h. Vac* ll 

Colonel Parquhar . . ( by Professor Beutley ) 



„ n, mi- lOHgjf. 

ing Gentlemen for douations of books to the College Library. 

Mr. R. Philipps: 

Woyl»nd\s historical survey of the Gypsies, 1 vol. 8vo. 
Woolman's Journal, 1 vol. 8vo. 

Rev. Drs. Carey and Marshman: 

Carey's Bengnlra Dictionary ( 3 vols. quarto 

_ y " I*"*" ?L Grammar and Colloquies, 1 vol. 8vo. 

VM u dictionary (abridged), 8vo. 

loLu.r V e (Benga ' ee 8vo. (1st 

Kasha ( Sungskrita Dictionary), by Dmnra Singha, I vol. 

R i.sbursh'B Flora Indira, 1 vol. 8vo. 

RSffif O?*^'**), I vol. 8vo. 
Friend or India, 9 vols 8vo. 

Ward s History &c. of the Hindoos (2 vols, quarto.) 
The Rev. T. Lewis ; 

Kills 8 toor through Hawaii, 1 vol. 8vo, 
Sen*,? J i0lM °" 8 * ttMI ~' <' ransIated by * Al- 

The London Missionary Society : 

Burster's comprehensive Bible, 1 vol. 4fo 
Th„L,7 IT****"'* view of Christianity, 2 vols 8vo- 
2^:^^ ° S the ^bily •» Chin., 
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Ormc's Defenre of the South Sea Missions, 1 vol. 8 
P.trry on the Inspiration of the Apostles.l vol. 8vo. 
The Tract Society : 

A set ofTracts, — 1st and 2nd series. 20 vols. 12iao. 

Lives of the Reformers, 1st vol, 12mo. 

Church History, 4 vols. 12mo. 

Select Sermons, 3 vols. 12mo. 

Cottage, do. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Christian Biography, 3 vols. 12mo. 

Handbills, I vol. 12ino. 

The Lollards, 1 vol. 12mo. 

Days of Queen Mary, 1 vol. 12mo. 

The Hon. S. Garlinc, Esq. 

Low's Siamese Grammar, 1 vol. 4to. 

Captain Lake. 

Pasley's Military Instructions ( 3 vols. 8 vo.) 

W. T. Lewis : Esq. 

Whitby's Commentary on the New Testament, 2 vols, iolio 

The Rev. Mr. Morton : 

Morton's Bengali Dictionary ( never came to hand). 

The Rev. S. Dyer: - ,. , . 

Novi Testament! Biblia triglotta :— Evangelia, 1vol. 4to. 

Willini t's Arabic Lexicon, 1 vol. 4to. 

The Spertator, 1 vol. 8vo. 

« nittwcll's Concordance, 1 vol. 4to. 

Lucian, 4 vols. lGino. 

Tacitus, 3 vols. ICmo. 

Grammaire Arabe, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Keach on the Metaphors, 1vol. 4to. 
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(J til *" ( I' • ]•!'•' 

From 1st July, 1828, to 31st Dec. 1829, Inclusive* 



Dolls. Cents. 



1o the Principal's Salary (18 Months.) 




00 


To Professor's D.i. f.Oili Mmnhc ^ 




00 


To Salaries of Native Teachers 




00 
14 
54 


To Allowances to Native Students 














To Transcriber's Salary 




00 
00 

CO 


To Purchase of Works for the Library 




To Printing the Chinese Latin Grammar (in 
an:l the Annual Report 


part),j 2Gl 


To Servant and Coolies 




00 
04 


Repairs of the College house 




To Oil 




To Freight on Treasure from Penang 
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Subscriptions in England to the Anglo-Chinese College. 
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ABSTRACT 



OP 

THE GENERAL LAWS 

OF 

CHINA ; 



As administered by the great T8iso Dynasty now 
on the Throne of that Empire. 

THE work from which the following outline is taken bears 
the Title Ta Tsinj Hwuy Teen. The latest edition was pub- 
lished in 201 Volumes in the 10th year of His late Majesty's 
rci,'n. 

Tna Chinese, or the Tartar-chinese, Government have three 
Books of Law. First the Penal Code called Ta Tsinj LtU Lee 
so elegantly translated by Sir Geo. T. Staunton; next tha 
Tsih Lt containing general Regulations in every department 
of Government ( or they might perhaps, from the name " Side 
Laws," he called Byelaws); and thirdly the Work now belorc us, 
viz. the Ta Ttwg Hiouy Tern, or Collection of Statutes enacted 
under the Great King Dynasty. It contains not only the 
existing Laws, but an account of all the changes and modi- 
fications of the Law, by successive Emperors, since the 
conquest, and frequently, the remans assigned at the time for 
the enactment of new, or repealing of old, Laws. 

The whole is preceded by Prints explanatory of all State 
ceremonies, both civil and religious; patterns of Court dresses, 
Imperial robes, caps, boots &c. not excepting various parts of a 

Lady's Dress. For there are sumptuary laws, applicable to 

the several ranks of females in the Imperial Haram, from the 

Empress Dowager downward. 
The work contains Prints also, explanatory of Military af- 

c 
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fairs j the arms Used and the evolutions performed by the Im- 
perial Troops. Then follow maps of every principal DiMrict 
in the Empire, including China proper, eastern aud western 

Tartary, 

The body of the work is divided into A7«e Parts. 
1st. Laws and .Regulations concerning the Imperial House, 

which expression includes the direct and lateral descendant! 

of the Conqueror. 
2ud. Laws and regulations concerning the State Chambers, 

where the affairs of the Empire are transacted. 
3rd. These divisions contain the laws belonging to of 
4th. I concerning the well known Six Tribunals, or Boards, 
6th. ! among which all the general affairs of the En pi re are 
6'th, | distributed. First. Concerning Officers of Govern* 
7th, ment ; their appointment, removal, promotion, pu* 
8th. j nishment &c. 

Secondly. The revenue department; the sources of income; 
and the rules for expenditure. Thirdly. The laws and regula- 
tions of, and concerning the Board of Rites and Ceremonies j 
both civil and religious. As for example, the coronation of an 
Emperor, or as the Chinese express it, his ascending the 
Supreme Place; and the rites and ceremonies to be observed 
by hiin when he sacrifices to Heaven, to Earth, to his Ances- 
tors, and the Gods. The Fourth is that which regulates all 
military and naval affaire. The Fifth is a Supreme Court of 
Justice, for the trial of offences ; and the framing, amending, 
or rep- aling, of penal laws. The Sixth and last Board is that 
which originates and directs all public works; Public buildings, 
Forts, Canals, Embankments, &c. 

The 9th. division of the work contains miscellaneous lawa 
concerning public, education ; the examination of candidates 
for public honors and offices ; peculiar laws c oncerning cer- 
tain Courts in the Capital; foreign Tartar dependencies, &c. 

To give an Epitome of this voluminous work would far ex- 
ceed the limits of this appendix. We will however turn over 
a few of the volumes in each department, and select tome Pa-. 
raj;raphs, illustrative of China as it now is. 
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After the Prints or Cuts, Celestial and Tcrrrestrial Maps, 
which have been alluijed to above; the work opens with the 
regulations ai)«l privileges of the Imperial House. 

The " principal streams from the Celestial source' ( the 
great Progenitor"), are two, (ir^t, the Tribe descended from the 
Conqueror himself, and secondly, the descendants of hisUm lss 
nnJ Brothers. '['nose of the first class are called Tsunj-Shih, 
f'theSuprem! House," and the second Class are called Keo-lo, 
y»!ii..h is a Tartar word expressed in Chinese characters, part 
pi O.u-Sin Keo-lo, the name qf their ancestor to whom the Con- 
queror gave tl)e posthumous title of Emperor. 

To preserve all tlie descendants of this family or Clan of 
conquerors from a profane mature vyith the conquered, is an 
object of intense anxiety with the Emperors. Even those who 
have been BXReUed from the Clan for their crimes, have aftcr- 
WarJs awakened a kind feeling in the Emperors, and the names 
of these out-casts are inserted in aq appendix to the Imperial 
fie .tealogy. The privilege of wearing a red or purple Sash, ac- 
cording as they belong to the Tsung Shih, or the Keo-lo, is 
given them. 

To preserve the conquerors from any commixture with the 
conquer? 1, the former roust always marry among themselves, 
and record in the Court of the Imperial House, the birth of 
every son and dau^ter. Great care js also taken to distin- 
guish them hv particular names. The Emperor dictates the 
names of his Brother* and Uncles' children, and their- children's 
phildren. The word " Everlasting" forms part of the name of 
Kings and Prince* of the Imperial House. To it the Emperor 
Kecn-lung ordered the word mee« " Floss-silk," to he added, as. 
it has the metaphorical sense of perpetuity, CQntinmnce, &c, 
Kans-he ordered the inferior and junior members of the Clan 
who had names the same as. the more distinguished, to change 
them all. The Emperor Yung-ching was requested by hi.-Mi- 
nisters, to order hi^ brothers tn change a character in their 
names which was the same as his, but he refused an the ground 
•fits being a piece of trifling etiquette; which he would readily 
excuse, on condition that they would cultivate virtue, and as- 
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sist the Dynasty by their patriotic conduct- There were two of 
the Conqueror's Brothers, whose descendants had in the clone 
of Keen-long's reign, about 150 years, reached the eleventh. 
Generation. The Emperor declares how greatly his heart was 
rejoiced on the fact being brought to his notice, and command, 
cd them to add to their names " Happiness" and " Longevity." 

The late Emperor Kea king ordered that the children and 
grandchildren of all hi* Brothers, both elder and younger, and 
their grandchildren should be referred to him, to " ming ming," 
command a name. 

The same Emperor, on the next page of the work wo arq 
extracting from, expresses himself with great anger on account 
of a Paper sent in to him with the Manchow -tartar names China' 
ized. Ho orders an alteration to be made immediately; ami i hit 
care be taken never to do the same thing again. Whilst (lio 
Emperors are averse- to the Tartar Clan being China -ized, they 
seem perfectly insensible how much they are themselves un- 
der tne entire influence of Chinese thinking and writing. Tnn, 
V Heaven," in the manner of the Chinese, they baye adopted 
as an object of worship ; but give to the Teen no higher place 
than the Names of their ancestors. They deify their ancestors, 
rind honor them as they honor the Teep. Sometimes they speak 
as if fien were Supreme, hut at other times, Heaven, Earth, and 
M ii are nil confouuded as a triad of equal powers. 

Marriages of Tartars are referred to the Emperor's depisjon, 
nnd he sends the horoscope of the intended parties to the Oflice 
pf Imperial astronomers, to know whether they may unite in 
nijirriage or not. 

The titles of royalty and npbihty conferred on Members of 
the Imperial House are fourteen. The Ladies have separate 
Titles. These Titles are hereditary. It was, during [he firsf 
Monarch s of the Dynasty, the usage, to giye a Title to all the 
sons of these Kings and Nobles, at the age of pftcep. Kang-he 
changed the age to twenty, and made the title depend on the, 
good or bad character of thp individual,— his skill in the, 
rt National Language," Manchow Tartar,-and his augments 
iu horsemanship and archery. ' " 1 ''' 
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The Establishments of these Kings and Nobles ; the body- 
Mwd that they are allowed ; the number ol" Eunuchs that they 
pmy employ, are regulated by law. The greatest number of 
Eunuchs permitted to one person is eleven, the first of whom 
niay wear a button of the seventh degree of rank, 

A golden yellow sash and a yellow bridle distinguish the 
Hue .1 descendant" of the Conqueror ; a red sash and purple 
hri He the collateral branches; three two or one eyed Peacock's 
feather*, worn from the top of the cap, denote greater or inferior 
r.ink anions these Nobles ; and the colours of the vertex of 
theil ReOan chairs, as well as of the buttons on their caps, are 
uinutel; regulated. 

T I ere are separate Schools for the youth between ten and 
twenty years of age. where tho Tsung shih and Keo-lo arc 
flight Manchow Tartar and Chinese literature, with horseman- 
ship and archery. These two last are indispensable, for as 
111, y obtained the Empire by the sword and the bow, they 
jouk to the same means for the preservation of it. 

For the regulation and government of all the members of the 
Imperial House or kindred, there is a Court called Tsung-Jin 
flpa especially appointed. It is wholly distinct from Chinese 
CoutH, and has its own laws and usages. A king is general- 
ly President of it. 

Tljese Icings, Princes, and Nobles resident in Peking are ob- 
lige!, at the new and full moon, regularly, and at State cere- 
monies especially, to attend the Court and arrange themselves, 
gome inside and some outside the Palace, at or before daybreak. 
A few of the first rank are allowed to enter and sit down, the rest 
pust stay outside the door, apd there make their prostrations. 

The Kings and Dukes are divided into six courses, one of 
Whom must be in attendance at the interior Palace every day. 
And to assist at the great' state sacrifices, Kings and Nobles of 
tin- Imperial House, to the number of fifty or sixty, are required 
to bo present. 

But it appears strange, that, even it} the time of the Empe- 
ror Keen lung, there was, among members of the Imperial Clan, 
a difficulty in keeping up the Manchow Tartar language, whe- 
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ther written or oral, and but a few days prior to our writing 

this, his Majesty Taou twang, expressed (treat displeasure be- 
cause a T irlar Nobleman addressed liim in Chinese, 

Of late the Imperial Clan has become rather troublesome. 
Many of them nave been ordered out of Peking, and s<> n t to 
their native mountains, to be placed under the care ol (he mili- 
tary thirls. Some have been sentenced to perpetual solitary 
Confinement. 

The Cabinet or Ministry has in form undergone various 
changes in number and in name since the conquest. The pre- 
sent form of four Principals and two Assistants, alternately 
Tartar and Chinese, was adopted by the late Emperor Ki>on lung. 

These four Principals ( for the Assistants are generally ab- 
sent from Court as Governors of Provinces, or on some special 
Commission) unite with the Presidents of the si* supreme 
Courts, the bead of the Imperial Clan, the Military Coun<:j| 
&r, by express order, to deliberate on important questions 
concerning national policy. They report their opinions and hi, 
Majesty decides. His present Majesty has himself exposed 
and rebuked the pet, and taunt, and angry chattering, qf some 
Of these cabinet discussions. When he was Prince and com- 
panion of these Kings and Nobles he learned their ways, and 
now reproves them in his Imperial capacity. 

The first duty pointed out in the work before us, incumbent 
on the Colao, as our old Books call the Pae-Seang, qr Minis- 
ters, is attendance on great State ceremonies!- Sacrifices to 
Heaven, Earth, Gods, and Men , Coronations of Emperors and 
Emperors' Sons ; the bestowment of Titles on Empress Dowa- 
gers, &c. 

The next Topic is their duty in reference to Memorials pre- 
sented to the Emperor. The regulations on this subject, and 
the changes have been many. There is a Court appointed to 
receive all memorials, addresses, petitions, and remonstrances. 
From tins Court the documents pass to the Ministers, and 
from them to the Monarch. Memorials were received in three 
languages, Manchow, Chinese, and Mungkoo Tartar. For each 
(if these languages secretaries and interpreters were appointed. 
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In ccrtnin cases concerning foreign nations, insurrections ttc.i 
memorials may be sent sealed lo ilie Sovereign; in ordinary 
cases they must lie Sent to the " Home, Secretary's office," or to 
any of the six Boards, which the matter may concern, But in 
the detail of this subject, laws have been enacted, annulled, and 
re- enacted during the present Dynasty. To prevent long tedious 
petitions, and pompous memorials, it was once enacled that no 
paper laid before His Majesty should exceed one hundred 
words. At a subsequent period this-law was deemed ridiculous 
in as much as a lull explanation of an important topic could 
not he limited to so many words. However, all tedious wordy 
expositions and reiterations are declared improper ; and on 
ordinary topics, when open Memorials are presented to Tung- 
Chhn-sze or, " Court of Governmental communication, "—if 
they be not according to rule, in quantity and quality, they 
are to he rejected. The Despot's difficulty appears always to 
have heen, the stoppage of prating Memorials, without at the 
same time checking useful ones The present law appears to- 
be thai Mimisters examine all despatches sent to His Majesty, 
excepting those that concern foreign nations, and secret com- 
munications from the Provinces, which arc sealed under an 
envelope. When the Emperor Kea king went to Zhehol in Tar- 
tarv, he gave authority to the Kings and Ministers left in the 
Capital, to ope., all communications from the Provinces, and 
afterwards refer the topics to h.m. It had been the previous 
custom to send off the despatches after the Emperor unopened, 
but the distance, badness of the roads, and occasional bad wea* 
ther, caused delays which he wished to avoid. 

To record the substance of the Imperial will delivered at 
the daily audiences of the Ministers with the Emperor there are 
three Books kept; one recording his sentiments and sayings 
generally; another the Sovereign's especial commands; and 
third his replies to Memorials from the Province^ 

Imperial Proclamations are made out by the Han „n College, 
and delivered to the Tartar and Chinese Copy.sts ofl.ee t orn 
whence they are sent back to the Ministers who apply the Im- 
periul scab 
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After the rules concerning the executive or administration*, 
come the uff.«ir3 of the Lk- Poo or th; supreme official Board/ 
which takes cognisance of all His Maj< sty's servants. It seems 
a sort of House of Lords, m i le up of Kings and Princes of the 
Mi nohow r.ice, next the Mungkoo, and lastly the Chinese Ci« 
vilians. The Board is made up of a large collection of magnifi- 
cent names and titles, with an ample assortment of literati and 
scribes. Such as a keeper of the seal; Manchow Tartar, one 
man; Chinese litcray Sopeiintcndant, one ; Tartar, one; Wri- 
ters, ten. We h ave taken one ot the lowest offices liclnn^iie' to 
the Court as an example; in others we find writers, sixteen } 
Tartar writers thirteen ; Tartar Chinese, three, &c. &c. 

At this Board Officers from all the others are appointed to he 
in attendance, and also from the Court which is placed last, the 
Board of foreign affairs. We do not perceive that the Moham- 
medans are at all represented at the Court of Peking. 

The work before us contains a detailed list of ail offices 
throughout the Empire, and the number of persons employed in 
each ; the rank to which they belong, and the rules for select- 
ing, appointing, removing, rewarding, punishing them, ike. It 
commences with the Court for the Imperial House, and go» 
through the Establishments for the transaction of State afiuirs 
within the Imperial Palare ; His Majesty's Household, the 
Courts and Colleges in Peking; and from thence to all the Pro- 
vinces. During the present Dynasty the changee of names of 
office, number of officers, powers entrusted to them, &c. have 
been numerous. They arc all recorded in the exact words of 
the several Imperial rescripts, in a manner that is tedious and 
uninteresting to a foreign reader. In the management of of- 
ficial people the doctrine of merit and demerit is admitted ; and 
the one is a set off against the other. A graduated record of 
the one and other is preserved, and a man is promoted or de- 
graded accordingly so many steps. He who has been degrad- 
ed three steps may by three years zealous service restore hira- 
sell to his lormer place. Not as is said to be the case in some 
European Governments, where a black mark against an offi- 
cer a name is indelible. Even officers who have been dismissed 



my after a lapse of time be restored, if they have behaved 
well in the interval, on paying a sum of money. 

D lay. in the transacts of state affairs constitute what 
.hevra l a public or official offence, in contrad.st.nct.on from 
SS. or personal crime. The Supreme Courts are l.mued 
to fire days for consultation and decision, on any affair reter 

red to them by the Sovereign. , 
Those officers who are appointed from Feting ; to go to the 

p r I noes are limited to a certain number of days for th ,r 
, rnP v according to the distance, without reference to the 

1 "7' From Stag to Canton they are allowed ninety days 

::! r ;:*h ^ how *** ^ **« 

! To travelling is. To Yunnan Province, they are allowed 
:t;dred atd ten days, a longer period than Europeans re- 
nuire to so from China to England. 

'Officers are allowed leave of absence to go and orifice* 

ing any thing amiss they are permuted ive e * ^ 
Son to hU Maje^ J^^trZ^, as spies, 
? C rnTofSTs "ve Conductors of the Embassy 

had long eyes and ears ^ ro8permIS , and 

la the Provinces, if the P uD ' lc their land -tax ; 

thc people distressed so as to ^ u«bta^P J rf 
or if robberies are frequent, and the interior 
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embezzlement of public property, it is inferred that the Gover- 
nors fire deficient in virtue, integrity, and diligence ; for it is 
argued that they being at the head of the community, their 
example is followed by inferiors. The Censors are allowed to 
shew up such Governors, that they may be dismissed from office. 

Presents are not allowed to be given to each other bv his 
Majesty's officers. Both the giver and receiver of Presents 
are liable to immediate dismissal, and a brother officer who 
should know the facts and not give information, is, on the affair 
Being discovered, to forfeit one year's S.ilary. 

Unnecessary intercourse of bt spit.Jity between superior and 
inferior officers is disallowed. Country Magistrates making 
pretexts to go to Town and wait on superior officers is forbidden. 

Officers are forbidden to allow their kindred to collect about 
them, lest they should oppress the people by pretending the 
authority or the AJagistrate. 

Commissioners sent on any special object from Peking to t ho 
Provinces, occasion large expense to the civilians on the line of 
their route, and these extort the means from the inhabitants 
under their control. The Emperor Yung ching published a se- 
vere Edict on the subject, in which he recounts the mal-prae* 
ticcs of all parties concerned on these occasions. 

Great officers travelling, expect to be met, on coming, and 
escorted, on going, by the inferiors, and the rich merchants or 
gentry of the Town. Laws have been made to limit the dis- 
tance, a violation of which is punishable with the forfeit of one 
year's Salary. 

On the present Family ascending the throne tbe copper coin 
of the last dynasty was interdicted ; and the civilians fined who 
failed to stop the circulation. Fines are also imposed on 
them for suffering clipped coin to circulate. For smuggled salt, 
smuggled tea, &c. they are by law responsible. 

The late Emperor Kea king found it necessary to prohibit 
throughout the whole Empire the use of the phrase « Mandarin 
i nee. The Mandarin price was considerably below the Mar- 

ls ' if was Wiafeyer the Mandarin's servant chose 
to give the shopmen and dealers. 
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If inferior M igistrates sulfur any public calamity by fire, 
witer, dr aught, earthquakes, locusts &c toremun unreported 
to their superiors, the law is that they shall never obtain pro- 
ration ; and if the superiors do not make such occurrences 
known to the Sjvercign, they shall be dismissed from o nice. 

Lical Magistrates are required to go in person and superin- 
tend the destruction of locusts, before they take wing. Soldiers 
■fid people imy all bo called into requisition for the purpose. 

In case of tires breaking out, if more than eleven houses b» 
consumed, the local officer is lined nine month's pay; if more 
than thirty houses be burnt, he forfeits one year's pay; if three 
hundred be burnt, ho is degraded one step, and the Patrol of 
the city must forfeit one ye ir's pay. Fires occurring outside a 
city, in the suburbs, do not subject the Magistrates to the same 
punishment. 

O.i Court days, and days of state sacrificing, a non-atten- 
dance of the proper oflicers, coming late, making a noise, or 
rush, w ilh such like indecorums, are all punished by forfeiting 
fro.ii a month to one year's pay. 

When Governors of Provinces send off a despatch to the 
Euperor, t'aey must kneel down as to his Majesty, and deliver 
the Document with their own hands to the Messenger who 
carries it. At Court, Kings and Nobles are not allowed to 
send Memorials by servants or Eunuchs, but to deliver them in 
person to those appointed to receive such Papers. If not, 
their memorials are to bo rejected. 

Wnen officers are admitted to an Audience, and kneel before 
the Emperor, his commands are not to bo communicated to them 
till they go outside the gate ol the P.ilace. If the Kings and 
Lords in waiting violate this order, they forfeit one year's allow- 
ance. . 

Great care is taken to prevent any intercourse with the Privy 
Council on the day of their meeting. Kings and Nobles are 
forbidden to approach their rooms; for his late Majesty found, 
that his spies could collect in the streets, information concern- 
ing the proceedings of the Council, before those proceedings 
were sent in officially to him. He delared the violation of 
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this order to be a crime that he would punish severely, and 

never forgive. 

C ire of the frontier, by land and by sea, as well as the inter- 
course of Chinese subjects, and unconqucred Tribes of moun- 
taiueers, in the interior, occupies much attention. The regula- 
tions given refer to every side of the Empire, Corea, -Formosa, 
Cochin china, Szechuen, Yunnan, and Canton. Emigration is 
strictly prohibited, and the local officers are punished with a 
slight degradation or a Fine. '* If a foreigner shall clandestinely 
enter the country, the local Magistrate who failed to discover 
and report it, shall be degraded one step, and removed; besides 
his superior officer shall forfeit one year's Salary." 

The thousands who emigrate from Fokien and Canton Pro- 
vinces, to the countries on the south of China, shew how little 
these prohibitions are regarded. There are said to be upwards 
of three hundred thousand Chinese at Bankok in Siam. 

The Laws concerning the behaviour of Magistrates and 
Judges towards accused persons, and criminals, are numerous^ 
but too tedious to introduce in this epitome. 

Magistrates are liable to a month's forfeit for one case o 
undetected gambling; and to three months, for the second case, 
when informed against. 

Banditti sometimes pledge themselves to each other by sip- 
ping each other's blood. An insurrection of such people in- 
volves the local officers in severe punishments. 

The law requires that the kindred of mad people should 
confine them and give information of the case to Govern- 
ment. If the information be given by kindred or neighbour^ 
ond the Magistrate neglects the case, so that the maniac 
destroys himself, a forfeit of one month's pay is the punish- 
ment ; if the maniac kills some other person, the Magistrate 
forfeits one year's pay. 

The above affords a specimen of the regulations of the Chi. 
nese Government concerning the civilians it employs. 

It seems to indicate an attempt to legtslato too much; and 
hence contains a multitude of laws which are, in nine cases out 
of ten, cither evaded or neglected. 

. 
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„ P , vp j me takes co-nizanc* of the amount of 

^TZ t I— of the Dynnsty a census 

Thc Censu, = u < J^/^^^ throat 
r«torcJ > n>or^r t oUowt vcB di , tlictf wWch was to bo 
tt**h.leE.piro ana m every . rf ^ and 

t^ken every three or five ^ ^ , ocal 

hundreds; the latter of whom wets t P d lhejR w 

M t trate; he ^£^££1 who, 

the E.nperor. T. e objects n , nent wIirf in t.toes of 

of population ; to appor t.o n w and to aid the Po- 

atCuUon, who we re £aUo d h ^ ^ 

of Yang ch.ng and ^ to ava il themselves of 

tights of .ood Su.,00 1, » they c 

the privilege. In various J^EL. towards all subject* of 
shewn a great de.re, o I .«P £* „ Szethuen , ha9 
the Empire; and on **J^w^m**~*> » 

other words, has ■J**^2tuii*i of MM* of Ra- 
T,e heads of riU** AtfUu pf Mfth6 *rfta 

people connected with them. 

^Sectio.H.P.eBS.theEmpero.Kien.ungstate.thepo- 
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pulntion, in a Proclamation addressed to the wholp E n ( »ire. call- 
fog upon all ranks and conditions of men to pconp-.oise th* 
gilts of Heaven, food, vScc. and Ijy industry to incre ise t'.n- qu.ui- 
tity; for observing tlie increase of population, sin::.: the period 
of the conquest, he looks forward with deep concern to the 
future, when population shall have exceeded the means of sub. 
sistencc. The land, he says, does not increase in quantity, al- 
though the people to be fed increase so rapidly. 

Ho says, that in the 49th year of Kang he ( A. D. 1710 ), the 
population of the Empire was 23,312,20:) and o i l. L»st y' ,, r , 
ho adds, the amount nude out, according to returns sent from, 
all Hie Provinces was 307,4b7,200 and odd. He wrote in life 
68th year ( A D. 1793 ) so that the Census was taken the year 
betore Lord Macartney's E nbissy. T;.is confirms the ac 
count g.ven to his Lnrdship; for the Book before us was ne- 
vcr intended for an European eye. 

The increase seems so enormous in a period of about 82 yca M 
that some error in the li;ures might be supposed. However the 
Emperor remarks, that the increase had been about liftecu- 
fold wh,ch shews there was no „,i s uke ; since f.fteen-fold 
would make the amount three hundred and forty five millions 

Tins Statement confirms M dthus s assertion, that population 
may double itself in 25 years; for this is nearly doubuS 
every 20 years. 8 

After the great destruction of human life during the war of 
the conquest, it appears from , ho work before us, that *2 
wereU rge t racts of unoccupied , and, the owners of which hi 
b n les royed or dispersed. These lands were given as a per 

f. m l tT7 toany I onc who would unde "* k « <° 1*5 

t hem. And subsequently every encouragement was rfJS 
m Mauchow Tartary and elsewhere, beyond the Iron- 
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tier of China proper. The land tax is rated partly in money 
and partly in kind, accordinz to the goodness of the land and- 
the nature of the produce. In the Province of 
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a sum fixed for the value of 

each measure, &c. 
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Kunsiih from 0.020 to 1.540 
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Hilly land &c.'in IbiV Province is rated differently. 
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that they raised the cost of a Government grant, to a large? 
iu-n than land could be fairly bought at, aad of courso the peo- 
ple declined the gift. 

In the first year of Shunche, the Proto-Emperor of the Dy- 
nasty, a few pieces of land were reserved in each district for 
poor scholars, making a sort of endowment of local Schools. 

Part of the Revenue derived from ihe land tax is forwarded 
to Curt, and part left in each Province for the pay of the 
army ; the rites of sacrifice, 8tc. 

For the Province, of Chihle 

Taels 

The Sum to be sent in is rated at 1,780,521 

For waste in refining the silver 211,8.56 

1.992,3777 

Nearly two millions of Taels. Taels 

Honan is 2.747,240 odd 

For waste W 

2,991,349 

Nearly three millions of Taels. 

Caaton «*•*» , 

Kwangse 330,845 

Yunnan 154.°°° 

Kweichow ■ 7 °>°°° 

Honan Province is the most productive, Keanguan is the next, 
and Kweichow seems the lowest. 
■ For the'enrrent expenses of the Province of 

Chihle, the Treasurer retains annually .. 847,000 

Honan 377,000 

Canton 244,000 , 

Kweichow 29,000 

These sums seem quite inadequate to the necessities of 
the State, and hence the impracticability of moving on ths 
•wheels of Government, without recourse to unacknowledged 
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fees and assessments. His present Majesty Taou kwan*. on 
h U accession, ordered all fees to be discontinued, bat he did so 
by the advice of a novice, and speculator in political Economy. 
All the Governors of Provinces immediately memorialized, and 
declared the order utterly impracticable. The Emperor then 
turned round, confessed his inexperience, censured his adviser, 
and revoked the order. 

Part of the Sums retained in the Provinces are to pay the 
expense of national sacrifices, to prevent on the one hand 
the service being performed meanly, and in the next place 
to leave the local Magistrates no pretext to extort money 
from the people for this purpose. For these sacrifices are 
under the management of civilians, and not of any order of 
priesthood. The sacrifices are offered in spring and autumn 
to a variety of ancient worthies, heroes, spirits of rivers, 
mountains, &c. For the Temple of Fo-ki. only 20 Taels 
are allowed annually, to defray the expense of sacrifice; and 
there are two Porters at G Taels each to attend at the gate. 
The Temple dedicated to the Patron saint of silk culture, 
has 133 Taels allowed annually for sacrifice. The civilians 
god h is 45 T iels allowed ; the Mars of China, 16 Taels. 
But these Temples are in every Province and every district, 
Which increases the expense. Officers who fell in the wars 
against the Meaou-tsze had altars erected to their Manes, at 
their Native place, and official persons sent twice a year to 
sacrifice to tliem. 

In western Tartaryparties"o7Iilitary of 800 or 1000 each 
are settled down to cultivate the ground, at the same time that 
they keep down the Native population, and suppress bandit... 
They generally produce grain enough for their own -«>>-»teaee. 
besidel no doubt, vegetables and fruits -The land at E e capa- 
ble of cultivation is said to be very extensive and fertile. The 
Manshur Troops were ordered to settle down on it Sung Taj,n 
Amended Lt each man should have a p.ece of and given 
him as a perpetual inheritance, but Government objected, on 
the ground that he would neglect martial exercises, to culti- 
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rate his private farm: And that region was too important to 
trust to undisciplined Troops. 

The Chinese Troops settled on the Russian frontier, from 
the Sagalien westward, are generally agriculturists. At a sta- 
tion on the river Amour a number of criminals were sent, with 
the regular troops, to assist them. They behaved well, and the 
Emperor Yungching forgave their crimes and granted them 
land. He remarks on this occasion, — It may be seen from this 
occurrence, that if criminals have a path of self-reuovatiuu 
left open to them, there is reason to hope they will reform tbeir 
vices and become virtuous. 

The Mungkoo Tartar shepherds, on the banks of Hie lako 
Kokonor, were obliged to petition the Emperor Kienlnn?, a- 
gainst the encroachments of the Agriculturists. His Majesty- 
ordered a limit to be then fixed and maintained between then. 

Another branch of the duty of the Board of Revenue, is, to 
attend to weights and measures; the Superintendence of Pro- 
vincial Treasuries, and so forth. Government money is distribut- 
ed amornf the different Boards; General Military Offices; vari- 
ous of the civilians; Judges; Salt-superiutendants ; Custom- 
houses; local Magistrates, Sec. 

Regular times of examining these; ascertaining what monies 
■re to be deposited there; and for what disbursed; are matters 
all settled by the laws of the Board of Revenue. 

Government Granaries, established in all the Provinces, are 
also under their care. The object of these is, to preserve, as 
much as may be. a permanent equality of price, and to provide 
against local scarcity or famine. 

The grain sent from the Provinces to Peking for the use of Go- 
vernment is stated at3,300,000 Measures called Shik," A stone f 
Shantung sends 28o 000 

£° nan 270,000 „ 

£ aDhwU y 387.000 

ST ,M 400,000 

2JU* 600,000 
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Then there b a Government granary at Tungchow, to which 
700.000 Measures are sent. 

The number of grain Boats employed by all the Provinces ,n 
conveyin, rice to the Capltl is stated at 10,455. One thousand 
.ndtlgofro.nthe southern Province of Keanse; and from 
Kuuj'ian the largest number, viz 4,887. 

The coin of the Realm is the next care of the Board of Reve- 
nue The Batrd ol Public Works is ordered to act occasionally 
<rith the.... China has nothing but a small copper coin, made of 
eight tenths of red copper; and two tenths of Tutenague- we.gh- 
iu : i„ the whole about one ounce. This at least, was the com 
hLl a, Pduo* the first year of the Dynasty. Those now 
nscd in Cnton are sadly deteriorate.!. On one s.de in Tartar 
Characters the two words," Precious source" were ca.t ; and 
on the reverse the date in Chinese characters. 

I, the QUI year of Kienlung, the Governors of Yunnan . and 
C mtor. were co^nunded to write an order to the Km? ; ot Co- 
clnn-ehiuu, not to throw any difficulties in the way ot the cop- 
per trade with China. The language is quite P e ' em P tor y- 

The Cochin-chinese have a copper coin resembling the Ch.- 
„ese, and a great deal of it has been imported and ****** £ 
the Province of Canton. Government however at ^1 st prohib, 
ed it The E-.nperor Keaking issued an order that, as his 
Fat e*r Ln.um/cononered the countries of ll« e , Buchar .■ 
the coin of his reign should be forever ™™*J^J^ 
tfth a portion of the coin of each succeeding reign. Two tenths 
wiiu a po f the rel(;nin g Empe- 

of Kienlung s - » ' t ^ ^ 

ror a are to be issued togetner, uy « 
the Ta tsing Dynasty. 

* r w.ri, ihe Government maintains a strict Mono- 
Sat/, of which ^ V orderof8ubjftCts attended to by the 
poly, is placed next in e orde J ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

K2&-W« » A Yini * - 10 * 

a, XZt^:^ control. The collecting in Man- 
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chow Tartary, where the best is said to grove, was confined to 
the Tartars, distributed under the ei<;ht Burners; and each 
division had a portion of territory allotted to it, to search for 
the precious root. That collected in Ningkoota district, was to 
be preserved for the sole use of the Sovereign, and his Family. 
Tickets or permits are given to those who are allowed to col- 
lect ; and severe punishments enacted against those who pre- 
sume, without licence, to poach for Ginseng. Kan^he made 
death the punishment for one who headed a party of Ginseng 
Poachers. 

The Transit of goods affords occasion for taxing them. Im- 
ports; exports; and internal transit, through passes, or by Cus- 
tom houses, are all ranked under the same head. 

Mines of the Metals also afford Revenue. In Yunnan Pro- 
vince Gold dust, or " Gold sand," as they call it is found in 
some of the rivers, and Government expects a certain quantity 
annually. There are silver, copper, tin, iron and lead mines in 
various parts of the Empire. The principle on which Government 
allows some to be worked, & interdicts others, does not appear. 

After stating all the sources of Income, the work before us gives 
the items of Expenditure. It begins with the allowances annu- 
ally granted to the Kings and Nobles about Court. The high- 
est allowance for a King of the first order is only ten thousand 
Taels, and twelve thousand measures of rice. A Princess has 
only four hundred Taels. If she be married to a foreign Prince 
away from Peking, she is allowed a thousand Taels. 

The o fiicers of Government have both pay and allowances. 
The pay is often a mere trille. An officer of the first rank in 
Peking has only a hundred and eighty Taels of silver, and a 
hundred and eighty measures of rice annually. Tartar Kings 
who do not reside at Court have 2,500 Taels and 40 pieces of silk. 

The allowances of the Governor of Peking amount to 15,000 
Taels ; the Treasurer's to 9,000 ; and the Judge's to 1,000. 

After the Board of Revenue has paid the Court; the civil 
service; the army; and navy; it includes largesses to the Troops, 
and bounties to districts of tho Empire that have suffered 
by drought, or inundation, earthquakes, locusts, &c. 
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Board of Rites. 
The account opens with a long Document from the Emperor 
Meaning, concerning the grand ceremonies to be attended to. 
when he placed hi* Son upon the Throne, to be Emperor under 
m Father's directions and Instructions He called h,s son 
Hwang Te or Emperor, and hmsM Tai shang Htvang re, or 
the great supreme Emperor. 

The old mm speaks piously of the protection which the glo- 
rious azure Heavens had afforded him, during long l.le ; and 
.av. that when he ascended the Throne, he burnt incense, s lently 
pr viug to the High Heavens, and made a vow, that as h,s an- 
eel, K he, had reigned 61 years, should he be permuted 
to reisrn 60, he would transfer the throne to his Heir. 

Mooter solstice, the Emperor says, duriu, the great 
aacrifice, he prayed to Skany Te, the supreme 
ration ng the name of his intended "^ir. desired, that if he 

h g t », ^ Thr 0n e, < r 52 * : 

upon him. and another selection be ma^ a ^cestors ; whom 
nonnced the same ~, , U »> = ^ ^ ^ 
he supposes to look down irou. Heaven 
doing on earth. The Heaven he ^^^^ TteR 
where his ancestors are supposed to be ^ ^ 
are the same, seem to have expressed d fferent ,d 
perofs mind, the one inferior to the other ^ ^ ^ 

prcme Ruler and Ancestors are old WOB1 . n> is 
P qU al Powers. His Holy Mdher c he « ^ 
placed aa high as SAanyTi. He rWW 3U;ided 
ported her answer ^P^^ own m time; but, 
not to raise his son ^ ^J^ intercourse with High Hea- 
his prayers, his w«. his se Ancestors, in 

ven, the Supreme ^ J into effect 

Heaven, determined .him M M- P ^ ^ per . 



sons are 
Heaven, 

the Land and the ' 
omit. 
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In the first moon of Kienlnng's 60th year, there was „ 
eclipse, both of the sun and of the moon. He quotes the an- 
cient saying that Eclipses were the " signs of Heaven." When 
the sun is eclipsed the Monarch should examine into his conduct 
respecting virtue ; and when the moon is eclipsed, it should 
lead him to inquire into the infliction of punishment. Howe- 
ver, Kienlang adds, eclipses take place in regular order, and 
may he calculated thousands of years before. Yet he is inclin- 
ed to think the new year commencing by an eclipse of the sun, 
and being followed in fifteen days by an eclipse of the moon, is 
rather extraordinary. And beside, he had prayed for snow, and 
had not been heard; and on examining himself is inclined to think, 
he had erred, in giving his reluctant consent to allow of certain 
rejoicings on his completing the 60th year of his reign. He 
therefore directed the rejoicings to be deferred till the following 
anniversary of his birthday The highest virtue in a sove- 
r.-ign is, he says, to love his people; and in the executive 
Government to punish with clemency. He hopes to do kii 
duty, and desires the Magistracy throughout the Empire to do 
theirs. Kien lung set his fifteenth Son on the throne and there 
js reason to fear that his calling in Heaven, Earth, gods and 
departed souls to sanction his doings was more trick than piety. 

At the commencement of the Dynasty it was made a standing 
law, that Kings and others who had largesses conferred on them, 
or on other accounts had received favors, should at the month- 
ly usual Court day, perform the ceremony of thanks. Imperial 
Kings, ordinary Kings, and others, when returning thanks 
should be admitted inside to perform the ceremony. Others of 
less rank must remain outside the « Great-pure Gate." and 
perform it. 

Kings and those below them, on receiving promotion, must 
perform the ceremony of thrice kneeling and mm times knock- 
in S head. On receiving bestowments of silk and such-like 
things they must kneel twice, and six times knock head. On re- 
ceiving food to eat; they must kneel once, and thrice knock head. 
W this is the law ofthe case for Tartars. How was it that 
the Dutch Ambassador, for every stinking bit of flesh or bare 
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bone he received from Imperial bequest, was made to kneel 
thrice, and knock head nine times ; when one aud three ought 
to tuvo been the numbers 1 

All Tartar Kings who come to Court, and foreign tributary 
Euvoys, must perform the grand ceremony of three and nine at 
the word of command; Kneel! Knock '.-Rise! And this de- 
lightful ceremony like the Liberty cheers of other lands, must 
be trebled, three times three, whilst the drums are beating, and 
the music playing, " A glorious subjugation." Officers not of 
the highest rank must perform this Tartar ceremony outside 
the Palace gate ; and il His Majesty be not on the Tnrone, 

outside the Palace wall. 

The" Enthrouization"ofan Empress is a very grand cere- 
mony. Taere is an affectation of piety about it. The Hea- 
vens the Earth, Ancestors and Sages, are all told about it, 
the day before, at Vespers on the Eve of the " Enthroni- 
zaiion." Her Majesty goes out at the door of compassion, 
to the outside of perpetual fidelity gate, and the Eunuchs, 
being standing rink and file in attendance, the music strikes 
up, &c. His Majesty comes forth in Imperial Robes &c. 
&c. But we must quit the subject. The Court ceremonies on 
making Dukes, E iris, Barons Imperial honorable Concubines, 
Honorable Cmcubines, Concubines, and lady Companions of 
theGarter, ate too numerous to epitomise. Tiie list of names 
must be made out in gold, and the whole number must be 
announced, not to Heaven, nor to Earth, but in the Temple 
of Ancestors, the " Female Mandarins" bring in the Li- 
die* to kneel before the Throne, at the word of Command. 
All the Ladies in waiting kneel, and the list is read by 
the L idy Mandarin. The Lidies receive it with sir curtseys, 
three kneelings. and three bows. The Empress receives it 
»nd music is silent; tba Eunuchs make their appearance and 
all retire. The next day the Eunuchs request His Majes- 
ty to enter the inner Palace, the Harem. Then the Imperial 
honorables the ri^ht honorablcs. the Concubines and the 
Ladies perform the grand ceremony of six curtseys, three 
kneeling*, and three bows, in presence of the Emperor. Hu 
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Majesty ascends his Harem Throne, and all the Imperial 
Honorable concubines, with their inferior honorable compa- 
nions, request the Empress to come forth and perform her 
obeisance. They make their prostrations to her, and she then 
comes forth with Princesses and others, her daughters and fe- 
male kindred, to perform their bows, &c. in the presenoe of en- 
throned Majesty. 

The Etiquette to be observed in attending His Majesty in 
his occasional Tours to Mongden or the Southern Provinces of 
China, i. e. Keangnan ( for no Tartar Emperor has ventured 
farther South ), is inserted at length. Kanghe and Kicnlung 
made excursions both to the eastern and western p:irts of the 
Empire. The latter states his object to be, "To look at the 
wind and enquire into the customs; " but wind has a figurative 
sense, and his object was to observe for himself the spirit and 
manners of the people. The Imperial Tours extended on the 
one si J 3 to Shantung, and on the other to Shanse. The Laws 
of the Board of rites fill 45 Vols, and contain rules about the 
Imperial Family's dress, Bonnets and Petticoats for the Ladies, 
Caps and jackets for the Gentlemen, specifying cut, colour, &c. 
with as much precision as ever appeare I in any Court of Eu- 
rope. Indeed whilst we write, the Gjvernor of Canton, in obe- 
dience to the " Rite "laws, has interdicted the Students wear- 
ing Yellow sashes, and yellow frocks. 

The subsequent vols, on the Laws of the Board of Bites, are 
filled with rules concerning the National literary Examinations, 
which we most wholly pass over. Then come the official forms 
of intercourse, where a visitor shall dismount, and how many 
steps the host shall descend to receive him, with such like impor- 
tant topics. 

Although the Boards arc nominally six, for Civilian*, Reve. 
nue, RUes, Military, Punishnmts, and Wwks, there is a seventh 
Board attached to that of Rites, and called the Musical Board. 

Its business is to attend chiefly to sacred Music at grand 
Festivals, and composing pieces for National airs. The next 
object contemplated by the board of rites, is to encourage good 
morals by honorary and pecuniary rewards. The first on the 
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hit is merely honorary as it is intended only for those who have 
bad the good fortune to live longer than most other people do. 
The neater the age, the higher the honor. The highest number 
of years attained by any subject of China during the present 
Dynasty on record in this Book is 142. All who attained 100 
Jars had conferred on them about £10 sterling to build au 
Lorary gate way, with an Imperially dicta*! 
over the door. Those who attained 110 years of age had the 
Bounty doubled ; the 120 's had it trebled, &c. 

When three Sons are born at one confinement, he case . to 
be reported to the Emperor ; but if the three infants are all g, rta 
or Z, and girls, then the Notation to His Majesty » to be 
Kan- he to whom was made known the 6tsi 

r : :::t»f:^ ra „ * * 

ordered her, U «. Imperial re «rd, metres ef nco, a„d 

peared only on Paper. Kictt Ittng ; « pTO vinces to 

the observance, that he ordered the Governor o. P ^ 

thing at all, becanse it is not q mte i**^ ^ 
The Insignia of rank and office, ^ ^ of rites . 

on what occasions, is stncUy . tended toby t 
Imperial Sons may use yellow bndl «. , g P of man . 
and such matters of like vast ^^gSJ** each 
kind, is the Board's peculiar caw. How * J ^ 
grandee may have on bis Establuhnu nt ^Jnos^o 
Princesses are limited to so many fans , so 
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switches: their chairs and carriages, must be blue or green, &c. 

Kienlung was mightily annoyed that his Tartar Statesmen 
and military officers used sedan chairs, instead of riding on 
horseback. He therefore prohibited the use of chairs to all, 
both civil and military officers, unless they were above 60 years 
of age. Some of the proscribed said it was a h ird tiling tint 
they were not allowed to use a chair and therefore they got car- 
riages. This elicited another order from his Majesty, Baying he 
had no objection to the abstract idea of using a sedan chair, but 
he had a serious objection to Tartars acquiring i lie habits ; and 
he demanded to know in that respect (as to laziius>) h >\v a car- 
riage differed from a chair. He then rises into anger, ami says, if 
the kings and Nobles are ill, he will allow them a chair; but if un- 
der that pretence they generally abandon the horse, and quit 
the usage of their Tartar ancestors, he will forthwith punish a 
f ew of them, as a warning to the rest. Beside adds he, with in- 
dignation, you are placed over the army and ought to fce an ex- 
ample to all. If any king dares to ride in a chariot let the Impe- 
rial Censors name him and I'll punish him without mercy. The 
ceremonial to be observed by kings nobles and official persons 
on Tisiting each other is carefully regulated by law. When a 
Tartar King from the exterior, visits a King of the Imperial 
Blood in Peking, his attendants must announce his approach. 
The Master of ceremonies informs the Host, who invites the 
Visiter to come in. He must dismount from his horse at the 
gate. The Host must walk down the steps to receive him; 
and then both must enter by the middle gate. The visiter hav- 
ing his face towards the west, both must perform the ceremony 
of twice kneeling, and six times knocking head. Having risen 
from their knees, the guest must sit on the west side and the 
Host on the east. The attendant officers must then ascend 
the steps on the east side, and having performed the same ce- 
remony as their master, outside the door, m H st enter by the right 
hand side wicket, and sit down behind the guest. The Mas- 
tor of ceremonies must then present tea, on receiving which the 
guest must kneel and knock head once; the Host must return 
it. Having drank the Tea, the attendants must come up in 
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fcm, and kneeling, knock head once, and first re .re. When 

V ,t Wves the Table, he must kneel and knock head one 
£ m „st return it. Having risen from .us knees he must 

,„ the guest to the foot of the steps and the master of 

the outside of the great gate ! Beautitul ! 
T L ,,i nen of kneeling and knocking head, between 

2 « nearly equal. Superiority of ran .s 

the II >st not soing down stairs to receive lus guest ; not letting 
I in £ the fiddle door ; standing or sitting to receive 
i prostrations, to Notwithstanding all th» kneeling and 
Peking/which is so — jS32~C 
booing " the E«npetor Ktentung reprimanded lus Tartar olhcers 
^ oo\nuchc.vuity, or rather obsequiousness to 
of the Public Courts in Peking. For to J-^gL^ 
L, hey were mean enough to bow the knee ; and when havmg 
conniiUed some public offence, they ^^^ r '^ fll ^ 
S Court, they degraded themselves by doflmg e r caps and 
taking a bow. When military men visit each other i „ 
Mrh is literally a General officer, sees a 'le tub, a 
pine, which is littrauy, «« pnlI ,iitv An adjutant 

side door; or postern gate, m Europe. * 

ooorsareall in front, only the. ^ 

and two small ones on ench «d* The ^ ^ 

norame, the left on going out, h seco p ^ ^ 

the lowest. The House >M-^**£ . the we5 t, where 
east whence the sun nses is ^P^ 6 ™ rc '^ on . 
the sun descends, is the d - ' ^^/officer the Visiter must 
At the first interview with a . P e or ^ ^ 

vice. Then present a pet. 10 d tQ per _ 

He must appear in h.s ^JjJJ and Locking head. 
fonB the threefold ceremony ol kn ^ ^ ^ 

SSTttSSJ— -it for tea. The Superior officer 
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must rise and step from his chair to recive him. We once saw 
this farce performed on presenting a Letter from an European 
King, which was received by a Hoppo of Canton. The Latter 
was carried in a box with uplifted hands, into an open Court, 
the gates of which were opened under a salute, and the official 
personage, at the head of the Hall, rose, and stepping apart 
from his chair received it. 

At a second visit the General Officer must sit on the front 
Couch and the Adjutant on a side chair. On leaving he must 
make three bows, and accompany his gue.t on his way out as 
far as the eaves of the room in which they sat. 

In the 59rh year of Kienlung he published a reproof to Gover- 
nors and Deputy Governors for their pride, and assuming a 
superiority to certain military officers, who were too ready to 
crouch and bend the knee. 

When great victories are obtained by the Imperial Anns the 
Empo.-or himself in the open air, places an altar with incense 
on it, and kneeling thrice, bows nine times. About A. D. 163(5, 
Tsungtik the predecessor of the sovereign in whose name the 
conquest of China was made, compelled the king of Corea, with 
his Sons and Courtiers, to walk on foot, a mile, into his pre- 
sence, and there prostrate himself and perform the three kneel- 
ings and nine knock- head ceremony, confessing his offence a- 
gainst the Monarch of Manchow Tartary. The rites observed 
on the occasion are inserted among those concerning the sub- 
mission of enemies and the presentation of prisoners. 

The Rites of sacrifice next occupy the attention of the Board. 
The times and manner of performing them are all minutely 
detailed. At the winter solstice the Emperor sacrifices to 
Heaven j at the Summer solstice to the Earth; then to Shang 
Te, the Most High Potentate, praying for corn. Afterwards to 
Ancestors, to Gods of all Sorts, of the wind and of the rain, &c. 
&c. Before some of the Greater Sacrifices, a longer or shorter 
period of fasting must be observed; and those to be engaged are 
required to spend the preceding night in the public offices. 
These Court sacrifices may be called the state religion of China: 
the Emperor and his officers arc themselves the Priests. Music 
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U an indispensable part of the ceremony. Some of the days of 
sacrifice have happened on days of mournioj lor deceased Em- 
perors when uo music can bo used. Kinghe was greatly dis- 
l Med on one occasion of this kind, and referre l his oasaof 
conscience to the Board of Rites, which declared he must sa- 
crifice by proxy. 

The Emperors sometimes go in porson the day befrn tne 
Sacrifices, to inspect the altar; they cuter also the " divine 
Treasury" to view the utensils; and examine the " Divine 
wok-bouse" to see the victims. Sometimes the Bullocks are 
dresssed before being laid on the altar, and in that case por- 
tion, arc sent to Families after the ceremony is over. The 
reason assigned for dressing the victim previously, is to pre- 
vent its desecration by being cooked piecemeal in private kitch- 
ens. When the Emperor sacrifices to Heaven in person, the 
victim is killed two days before iu the evening. 

Sacrifices originated they say in high antiquity, before the 
invention of fire to dress food, and then of course they used 
undressed bullocks. Subsequent ages have followed in th ,r 
footsteps. But the Tartar Monarch Tsungtih to prevent the 
desecration above noticed, first dressed the victim and then 
presented it on the altar. Shunche, early in the morning of the 
day on which he ascended the Throne of China offered sacri- 
iice and incense to the Emperor Heaven the ^P""*?** 
and the most High Ruler, kneeling/our times, and bow,ng/o«r 
times; all the officers of his Court doing the same, and p re- 
senting on the altar gems, silk, ft* After which •» ' ™«» 
form of Prayer he announced to Heaven Earth and the Gods 
, e ha/ by their help founded the T-tsirig Dynasty in 
the Middle Nation, China, and chosen Peking for his Capita . 
ft declared that t'he universal voice of 

had cried, God's help must not be resisted you mus -tend the 
throne and set an example of rectitude to all -^t*££ 
be complied, and looked to Heaven and Eart i to aid uu ■ 
quickly suppressing the. ^^^"SV 
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, tsing Dym^ty be eternally secur.-. For (his I pray, said 
the Emperor ami closed the reading of the Form. Then being 
followed by Ml his Court he made a bow. 

I i S >: i > 4 1 .il autumn Sacrifices of sheep, pigs &c. arc of- 
fen 1 thd M ine.* of all the Founders of Dynasties in China 
at the places where they are supposed to bo interred. They 
have one service for all the Emperors and Kings who have ever 
lived; alter which they begin with Fohi, and end with the 
Founder of the last Dynasty. Where the remains of the First 
Etnpefoibf "the Tartar Dynasty Yuen, were interred is not 
1. ipwni They honor the Tartar Dynasty Kin, by adding to 
t ie usual sacrifices a large bullock. There are twelve Mon- 
archs of the Ming Dynasty at each of whose Tombs, two Eu- 
nuchs and eight servants attend. Instead of sending an of- 
ficial person to their Tombs these attendants are commanded 
to perform the rites of Sacrifice themselves. 

In Shanse, the Tomb of the Personage in fabulous or on- 
e, rlnin ages placed next to Fohi, called Nemvo, was repre- 
£ lited by a female idol, to which the people sacrificed and 
r iyed for posterity. The Emperor Kanghe most unccremo. 
t insly interfered, ordered the idol to be removed, and a Ta- 
substituted ; at the same time interdicting the private sa- 
crifro s of the poor people. 

fang ching, the Emperor, declared that all Emperors and 
! "< had performed meritorious deeds of virtue to the people, 
■•• lore they should be respected to the latest posterity. 
' ••' of their interment is that which their spirits cleave 

t • possible respect should be shewn to their Tombs- 

T!>c TV press offers in person sacrifice and incense to the 
flri d m \entor of silk ! according to the same rites observed 
by tin Emperor in worshipping the deified Inventor of Agri- 
culture. 

L ist of all come the gods of heaven and the gods of earth. 
For the gods of this Nation are not Creators, auteccdent and 
superior to the heavens and the earth, but themselves created, 
and subsequent to the heavens and the earth. 
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When public Prayers are oft'ered on account of drought or 
other natural calamities, the Butcher's occupation is interdict- 
ed; and the criminal Judge is ordered to suspend his trials 
as if they would say, Heaven be merciful to us, as we are 
merciful. Kienlung in the 2nd year of his reign was greatly 
distressed about a drought that continued long, although ho 
had prayed to Heaven's Gods and Earth's Gods for rain. In- 
stead of appealing to any Priests, he applied to the Board of 
Rites to know if any thing was wantiug on his part. They 
replied that it had been decided, that the Gods of the cloud.i. 
rain, wind and thunder, were celestial Gods; and that the Gods 
of mountains, bills, seas and rivers were terrestrial Gods. But 
Kanghe in addition to the celestial and terrestrial gods, had 
worshipped the God of the passing year, and all the Gods with- 
in the four seas; and the Emperor Yungching had done the 
same; therefore they, (the keepers of his majesty's con- 
science ) recommended him to issue orders to do the same. And 
first, that the Astronomical Board should select a lucky day ; 
next that the Hantin College should prepare a form of prayer, 
and lastly that all the officers to be employed on the occasion 
should previously keep a rigid fast. 

They Sacrifice to the God of tire; to the God of cannon ; to 
the Gods of city walls; military standards, &c. Kienlung w n s 
very zealous in sacrificing to the Gods of cannon, and fire arms. 
He ottered to them a bullock, a sheep and a bog ; five baskets ol 
fruit, incense, candles, silk, &c. The Military officers were the 

attendant priests. . 

Next come Domestic sacrifices of Kings, Nobles and Plebei- 
ans, whose rites we must entirely pass over. And also the 
funereal Rites of all classes. 

The Board of Rites, finally, takes charge of all Tributary 
Envoys and their Tribute. At the commencement of the Dy- 
nasty, first came the Coreans with homage and Tribute; then 
the L.ochoo Islanders; next the Siamese; Co.hinch.nese, and 
Hollanders. These last brought a large Horse; a saddle and 
bridle; a Small white cow; two little dogs, cloths, glass, amber, 
coral, muskets, Sec. &c. 
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The King of Soolo of Ava, of Laos, of Po-or-lu-ko- ur ( Por- 
tu*il) SCO. all figure away, with the tributary offerings in the 
work before us up to the 17th year of the reign of Kicnlung, 
Duriug the long reign of this Emperor the above named great 
Kings are often noticed, till the 58th year when the King of 
Yingkeihle (England 1 ) sent the Abassador Make&urne, with 
Tribute of native production, things astronomical, geographical 
musical, &c. 

The Ceremonial on receiving Ambassadors, or tributary En- 
voys, is stated at great length. But of such trifles the world 
is tired. The King of Corca's Envoy bearing the Title of Keun, 
" Prince, " and being one of the royal blood, has be>-n received 
at the Court of Peking with greater honors than the Envoy of 
any other country. But is it not a disgrace to the European 
Monarchs to be classed with their royal Brothers of CoreH, 
Siam, Soolo, &c? 

In the first year of the reign Yungching, the Kings of Corea ; 
of Loochoo, of Siam, and of Cocbinchina, sent Tribute; also 
the King of renovating Instruction from a Nation of the wes- 
tern ocean ( the Pope ) sent Tribute. The Emperor issued his 
commands in reply, with many expressions of good will, in con- 
sequence of his Father, Kanghe's feelings; and promises the 
" King of renovation " good treatment of all his subjects in 
China, as long as they should be attentive and obedient to the 
laws. He sent His Holiness the Papal King, 60 pieces of silk; 
Ginseng ; lackered ware ; fine tea; paper; ink; fans, &c. 

The Corean Ambassadors were once greatly embarrassed by 
one of their Suite buying a Statistical account of China. The 
individual was transported to the frontier. 

In the 27th year of Kienlung, there is an order from the 
Emperor, allowing the exportation of a given quantity of silk 
at the request of an English Merchant called Pililan. The 
Emperor says, he interdicted the exportation of silk, in order 
to bring down the price of it for the poor of China, but it had 
aot produced the desired effect. Just as his taking 6U all 
duty on grain, had by no means reduced the price : bnt it had 
rather risen. An increasing population he thinks is the cause. 
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,i owe ver he concededthe English Merchant's request and al- 
££ to take 5000 eatties of Canton Silk and 3000 came* 

of Hook wang Silk. p 
On. would not expect to find these detail, among the Pa- 

pers of the Board of Rites, but their relation to tore** Tribute 

occasions the introduction of this Subject 
It is put down as a law, that no overland Embassy shall 

consist of more than a hundred: twenty only O wh.ch number 

shall go to Court. The rest must be left on the Irontier. An 

£2, coming by sea shall consist only of three vessels, 

containing a hundred men in each, &c. &c. 

The Military Board in the work before us, first g.vcs n 1st 
of all the Military appointments throughout the Emp.re c- 
Lring with those of highest rank. It then proceeds to the 
SS i regulations tor filling up the appointments, removing 
the officers from one place to another, &c. . 

Officers are not allowed to serve in their >.at,ve place Af- 
ter all the minor details ol regulation concerning the army, the 
Z crlony to be observed, when.be Emperor hunse* 
Stf££ to eubjngate his enemies, * prescribed . lengt 1 
When the Founder of the Imperial Dynasty went forth o 
JS^SL. he gave these commands to 
General-. "When you take prisoners don t dep no the 

to S. «~ de«ro> .h-n, R-pcc. .he.c o,>to . 

standards; and of their weapons, amidst a D rea 

aud gongs and trumpets. introduction of fue-arms a- 

Kanghe notices the first ^£g£pm» 
rnong his Tartar Soldiers, *¥"*2££2 
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conquered; when they attacked a city, they took it; although the 
bow and arrow ; the sword and spear were tlntir only weapons. 
He claims lor his army the special assistance of high Hea- 
ven. In the parched deserts of Cobi, where no water was, 
springs of water gushed out; the earth which had never before 
exhibited a " hair, "of herbage, was covered with crass. The 
felicitous destiny of the Dynasty, and the meritorious con- 
duct of its generals produced these miracles. 

The Founder of the Dynasty has left on record his opinions 
concerning Military Tactics, end considers him the best General 
who can gain his end with least distress to his Troops. When an 
Enemy has the smaller force, he recommends, concealing the 
greater part of one's own; sending a lew to eutice the enemy out, 
and then fall upon him. But if he won't lie seduced to come forth, 
then you must fall upon him with all your might; pursue him 
close, and if he take refuge in a city, storm it immediately. 

Whether hunting, or oil n March ihe utmost silence is re- 
quired, and all clamorous noise punishable by a line or by lash- 
es, as the offender may be able or not to pay. When the 
Troops are encamped, to occasion fire by neglect, or accident, 
is punished by death. 

In the 8th year of Temtsvtig, when He led forth the Man- 
shurs to attack the Tribes on the River Amour, he directed 
them to treat their prisoners with kindness; to soothe them 
with good words; and to supply them with provisions; to in- 
spire confidence and induce many to surrender. Moreover ad- 
ded he, these people speak the same language as ourselves, 
when they come over, they will be of use to us. After you have 
fought them a little, tell them, said the wily Monarch, " you 
were once the same people as ourselves. You have lost the 
knowledge of this which makes you estrange yourselves from 
us. Our Emperor has long wished to send a Person to explain 
it to you; but he has not had time. Our coming at this time is 
entirely for your sakes " 

He exhorted his own people to arm themselves with fortitude 
as they would have along inarch; but they must not bo afraid 
of toil. Strive to carry my wishes into effect, said he, for it is- 
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a ,rao Of taft if the young and strong don't exert themselves ; 
ZZll who sit in great place., are distressed in vain. I- yon 
do ; t H „„ this occasion exert yourselves to plant the tree; your 
tort* another day will all be useless. 

Sovereign, we can i ■ ay » o >,„ y ^ 

siy.siyitt'J our Jsjvjragu. 

before the Troops retire." „ d 

:«?n355sftss 

quillixe the ponplc Don * » va " * ,, s d^lHngs; 

W ptaoder the people; don t H , ftnd 
don't destroy their - ^ i|ljure tUo 

daughters; don't disues s any hum. o * ^ ^ 

canals. Sec. Carry into effect n, wionea 

gal ethe oooU. i. any ^^-^^0 shewed how .it- 
la his Wth year he pubbnhtd no BO* Kinga 
tie his specious co n n vn Is were attc odd to. 

„ d General, who ^^"-^.he people's houses, 
in,theenen, y whenthejw - ^ p , und 

carrying off by force hot r «»« wha « , hey pleased, 

their prop ( r«y,and allowmg he old e r, ^ 

Kn.ghe.in his 29th year boa ^ ^ ^ tney 
cd sages of our Dynas.y nsed ^ J ^ surc , o ^ 
were sure to conquer; every c y * . tbstand . A U this re- 
Wherever they turned no enen » and openly 

suited from rewards and pnnwbmenta uc.n, , 
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distributed; from martial law being strict; from the soldiers be- 
in-; well trained, and from tlie weapons employed being strong 
and sharp. These circumstances inspired the men with devo- 
tion to their country, and forced them on with fearless hearts, i 

In his 4tiih year Kanghc gave special orders to his uriny in 
western Tartary concerning the proper place in which to en- 
camp. In the place in which the army then was, he says, wa* 
ter could not be obtained before digging one thousand cubits, 
which made it altogether unlit for an encampment. In the 
reiirn of \ ungching the following is a specimen of their Martial 
law. The drum and the gong are signals for advancing and stop- 
■piug. He who hears the drum and does not advance; or hears 
the uongand does not stop, shall be decapitated. When an ene- 
my advances he who shrinks, or whispers to his comrade, shall 
be decapitated. The signal superiutendant who does not beat 
the drum or sound the gong, or stop at the instant he is com- 
manded, shall be punished with 40 stripes. When in the act ol 
engaging he who disobeys orders shall be beheaded. An Aid de 
camp who adds to, ordiminishes from the orders of the General 
shall be decapitated. He who reveals secret orders shall be de- 
capitated. He who kills a good subject, and claims the merit of 
killing an enemy, shall be decapitated. He who by false preten- 
ces endeavours to rob another man of his military merit saall be 
decapitated. Those who, on a march, shall oppress the people; 
force sales, rob. burn, or violate women shall all be decapitated. 
He who makes a pretence of dreams, visions, ghosts, &c. so 
as to inlluence the multitude shall be decapitated, fee. &c. 

At the storming of the city of Yuugping, there were 24 men 
who rushed through (ire, and mounted the walls. The feat so 
much pleased the then Monarch, that he ordered they should 
never be allowed again to risk their lives in such a forlorn hope: 
and that the same privilege should be extended to all those 
who might, afterwards, distinguish themselves once, in such a 
desperate and successful way. 

In a subsequent Imperial order, when some soldiers were to 
be executed for robbing the people; the Emperor perfectly ap- 
provtng ol the Sentence, mentions by the way, the power 
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panted to officers to put to immediate death those who she* 
Iwr and backwardness, at the moment of engaging. He says, 
strict adherence to the severities of martial law, is the only 
way lo make brave men of cowards. 

The Enperors have not beea ignorant of tho false reports 
sent to them by their geuetalsi of having destroyed of the ene- 
my"— a great many -many thousands —upwards ot ten 
thousand ;- thousands innumerable, &c. &c. " and have repri- 
manded them for it. 

We cannot notice the details of martial law which lollow m 
several volumes, but pass on to observe that the M.l.ta^ 
Board, so called, takes cognizance of the Naval afta.rs also; 
bo that " Military Board " is rather a misnomer. Perhaps 
Wat Department would be more appropriate. 

Shuncl* did not allow fishermen or others to have more than 
one mast. Kanghe allowed merchant vessels to go to sea. lhe 
Wtfie and surname of every man in Macao and I-ok.en lorc.gn 
ships, both when they entered and when they left the Port was 
to be taken ; Chinese must not bo smuggled out, &c. 

Vu the 5th year of Yungching it is declared that the popula- 
te, of Fokien * so dense, that the abundance of W"*?^ 
^brought in to aid the defects of agriculture, and there I ore the 
; of that Proviace shall be allowed to trade to the Nattons 
!„ ,L South in the China Sea. And the same pnvUege U 
be extended to Canton, which is « a narrow 
numerous population." Regulations ot a ^ Urf « 
Sad* for Shantung and the other northern Provinces on t he 
Z coast : but Government retired that the same vessel, a 
persons who left should return. Next there was a d.Q.c dty 
a o t allowing them to arm themselves. First tt was emcd a - 
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dieted ; rewards promised and punishments threatened to those 
Military men on the sea coast who detect or who connive at 
such offenders. There is a law also against Native Msrchants 
who go abroad buy in j foreigners and bringing them into China. 
They arc liable to the same punishment as foreigners or aliens, 
who enter the country without reporting themselves. 

The construction of vessels also comes under the care of the 
war department. To prevent boats and coasters sailing too 
fast is an object. If we mistake not the phrase, Boivsprits> 
after the fashion of European vessels, are interdicted. 

This Board puts, moreover, sulphur and saltpetre under spe- 
cial regulations, to prevent their clandestine import or export: 
they being materials in the manufacture of Gunpowder* 

Not only is permission given to the Fokicn Junks to go to 
Siatn ; but to encourage them, to bring rice from thence, hono- 
rary buttons and military titles arc conferred on them, in pro- 
portion to the quantity of rice which they bring, from 1500 
Measures to 10,000. 

Natives who wish to iro over to Formosa are required to ob- 
tain a Pass from Government. 

The suppressing of Pirates, and apprehension of thieves and 
robbers, are affairs superintended by the Military Board. Indeed 
the general Police for preventing crime; lor puttingdown game- 
sters; (of extinguishing fires, &c. comes under its cognizance. 

The Post for conveyance of Government despatches is the 
next subject altenr'ed to by this Board. In Cliihle Province 
there are 18 > Post Houses, at some of which there arc up- 
wards of 200 horses and 100 men to take care of them. There are 
10,470 Postmen allowed for Chili le to carry despatches to all 
parts of the E noire. The Board directs also the location of small 
military patroles, all over the Empire, consisting of ten or twenty 
men each, to assist the civil power in seizing robbers or b inditti. 

Imperial Reviews, and Imperial Hunts, are directed by the 
Military Board. 

Regulations concerning accoutrements, and exercises pre- 
vSons to promotion, close the details of the Military Board. 
It is said that every ofliccr must rise from the ranks. ' 
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Criminal Board. 
This Part of the Work contains the decisions of successive 
Emperors on the several Topics of the Penal Code, of which 
Sir. Geo. T. Staunton has famished such an elegant Transla- 
tion, and which renders this part of the laws of China less no- 
vel than those above reviewed. 

|n Ciiina there is no " B.-ncfit or Clergy " extended to the 
priesthood, but there is exactly a similar thing for the Benefit 
of Astronomers. " When they commit offences punishable 
with transportation they are let off with a abgging, and kept to 
their calculations. Hhis shews that Mathematical talent is a 
rure commodity in China. 

Tribes who submit 10 China and are, as they say, converted, 
or renovated by her, are to be tried by her laws, but the Mung- 
koo Tartars are tried by their own laws. 

The almost incredible pra< tire of one man becoming a sub- 
stitute for a murderer to suffer death in his stead, is fully noticed 
in this work. And the law is that he who receives money to 
become a substitute for a criminal, shall suffer the same puu.sh- 
men. as .he real offender, whether it be transportation strangle,, 
or decapitation. And he who gives the bribe shall be pushed 
adesJmoreseverelythtnforhis original offence. Tins apphes 
io persons not related. Kienlung said that lor a son to sulk r 
for his F abet might be admitted without great v.olence to na- 
tural feelings; but for a Father to saffer ^.^XltSSb 
nal -Section might suggest, c aid not for a moment* e fcd. 

Tnngching remarked that of all the murders which took place 
in the Empire very few were coolly premeditated. Most ot 
^SromsoL trifling dispute or *U P = - 
from which a scuffle arose and murder ensued. Fo *" 
he directed his Father's Sacred Edict £ 
be pohlicl, read for the instruction ol the people, at new 
full moon, throughout the whole Enp.re 

The law on the interest of money hunts it to 8 pe cc 1 
mensem, : iG per annum. But however long money may be kept 
the interest shall n~ere*ceed the principal. y A 

• Seo. Dr. MUno's TraoiUtloo. 
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It the Emperor's cook does not make the food clean he is to be 
punished with 80 blows of a cudgel! And anyone who presumes 
to go without leave into the Imperial kitchen shall be strangled. - 
Thb Board of Works 

Superintends the Imperial palaces, gardens, temples, tombs, 
national altars, and city walls, public granaries, barracks, Jtc. 
Indeed every work of art that the Government requires is under 
their control. Even the making of helmets, armour, bows, arrows, 
swords, standards, banners, &c. belongs to their department. 

A King's helmet must be made of iron; washed with gold at 
the vertex, and ornamented with a flowing red gem at the top. 

His armour or coat of mail must be made of cotton outside, 
lined with white silk, and iron plates put between. The outside 
must be studded with gold nails. 

The Buard of works are also gunsmiths and cannon founders. 
The rivers and canals of the Empire are under their care, and 
Bridges arc built and repaired by them. The roads of the Em- 
pire, such as they arc, must be attended to by them. This Board 
finally acts as His Majesty's ship and boat builders; and Her 
Majesty's coach and sedan chair makers. Iu Kearnrnan Pro- 
vince Government has a hundred and live sailing packets for 
carrying despatches. Canton Province is allowed two hundred 
and forty four of these vessels. 

Among the various sorts of boats and junks which they build 
it is remarkable that so long ago as Yungching's reign they had 
a class of" save-life Boats." They are placed on the lakes of the 
Empire, and near dangerous rapids. There seems to be nothing 
peculiar in their construction. 

On the way to Thibet, Bridge-boats are provided by the 
Board of works. 

In the greatest public works, and the most minute, even ma- 
king Boxes in which to present Memorials to the Emperor or 
Empress, this Board is constantly occupied. 

In making the above brief analysis we have arrived at the 
310th Volume. The remaining 45 contain miscellaneous matters 
concerning the office of foreign afl'airs, and various of the 
Courts in Peking, on which subjects we cannot now cuter. 



